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THE LOTUS MAGAZINE 



"'Best so, sir,' I says. 

"'Never no faster?' 'e says. An' I 
says, 'No, sir/ Oh! you can't 'elp 
laughing now; but it wasn't no laughing 
matter at the time, with the bullets zip, 
zip, zip, like angry wasps all around us. 
But we come safe to the trenches, till 
just the last one of our lot, 'e throws up 
'is 'ands. 

"'Well, I've stopped one for you,' 'e 
says, an' drops. Our young gentleman, 
'e was proper upset about it." 

"Yes," joins in a cleaf^complexioned 
boy of about twenty-four who is just 
going across for the third time. '* J Tisn't 
the trenches; you're right enough wfeen 
you get there. It's the getting there, 
an' the waitin' about at the base." 

"It's the moonlight nights," adds a 
third, anxious to put in his share. 
"They can see the shadow at the loop- 
hole, an' they fire at the least chance. 
There was my pal now; it was a bright 
night when 'e was 'it. 'E must 'ave 
moved a bit, an' they see the shadow. 
Caught 'im fair on the forehead, the 
bullet did, an' parted 'is 'air up the 
middle. We took 'im up for dead, but 
Vs all right now, an' working in muni- 
tions. 'Is 'ead's a bit dizzy still, but 
it's parted 'is 'air proper." 



It was nearer 6.30 than 6 by this time, 
and the relief arrived a little breathless 
and bustling, depositing hot pies and 
puddings on the table, and testing the 
heat of the teapot under the dilapidated 
cosy, as the afternoon shift hurried into 
its wraps. 

Outside the rain had given over for 
the moment, and a fresh wind was blow- 
ing. Had the night been fine there 
would have been a moon; even as it was 
there was a brightness behind the thick 
dark cloud-drift which showed up the 
wet pavements and gleaming puddles. 
A soft flurry of footsteps went by in the 
dimness, and a man, rounding the corner 
hurriedly, left a little fiery trail of sparks 
from his cigarette behind him. 

At the telegraph board a little knot of 
people were gathered, shouldering and 
shifting as first one, then another, joined 
the group or dropped out again. Fur- 
ther up the street someone stopped to 
light his pipe, sheltering the match in 
his hands, and with a startling sudden- 
ness a face flared out of the darkness, to 
vanish again as suddenly. From the 
higher ground behind the town a long 
feeler from the searchlight shot out, prob- 
ing purposefully. — The Queen, London. 



THE MOST COMPLETE ANGLER 

By Georges Courteline 

(Dawn, on the bank oj the stream) 



M. Pommade (making ready his line). 
Oh, hang it ! The wind is in the North 
this morning. As these are not condi- 
tions under which I can work, I shall have 
a poor time. Happily . . . (He throws 
his line. The cork sinks immediately. He 



draws in quickly and lands a barbel.) 
One ! (He jrees the fish and throws it back 
into the water. That done, he throws his 
line again. The same thing happens as be- 
fore, and the same barbel appears.) Two ! 
(The barbel freed is put back and again 
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caught.) Three! . . . (The same thing 
again.) Four ! (The same again.) Five ! 
Enter M. Garrigou armed with a fly- 
rod. Implements of a ferocious fisher- 
man. Five lines oj unequal length, 
a landing-net under his arm and a 
bucketful of water in his hand. He 
deposits bis materials, spreads his legs 
and plants them firmly on the sward 
and opens a box of fish-books. 
Pommade (who watches him with in- 
creasing astonishment). Hey there, Mis- 
ter! (M. Garrigou raises bis head.) 
You have not the assurance, I hope, to 
trespass on my arm ! 
Garrigou. What arm? 
Pommade. My arm of the river. (Gar- 
rigou shrugs his shoulders and gets ready 
to cast his line.) Thunder and lightning ! 
(He throws himself upon Garrigou.) 
Will you go to the devil and be quick 
about it. 

Garrigou. What do you take me for ! 
Here's a savage ! 

Pommade. I tell you to get out. 
Garrigou. What for? The water is 
free to every one, isn't it? 

Pommade. The water, perhaps, but 
not the fish. (Astonishment of M. Gar- 
rigou.) I don't mean the fish in the 
whole river, of course, I mean the fish in 
my arm ... an arm of the Marne which 
I have rented from the municipality and 
shut off with a screen at each end to keep 
my fish in. You are not over your as- 
tonishment yet. You look as if you 
didn't believe me when I tell you that 
the fish belongs to me. (Getting excited 
little by little.) A fish which I bought 
myself at the market, brought myself in 
a watering-pot, and put in the water of 
my arm to have the pleasure of fishing 
for it afterward; doesn't it belong to me 
— this fish? A fish which I feed with my 
own hand on good worms, forcemeat- 
balls and fine crumbs of spoiled cheese; 



isn't he my fish? A fish that I have 
caught for three years, as much as thirty 
or forty times a day, until at last he 
knows me and lets himself be caught 
willingly, he is not my fish? You must 
be the offscourings of the human race to 
dare to say that this fish does not belong 
to me. 

Garrigou. Oh, I say now ! 

Pommade. You are not convinced yet ? 
Well, just look here. (He approaches the 
water, puts his bands to bis mouth and calls 
in a resounding voice : Theodore ! The 
barbel appears instantly and makes a little 
friendly sign with his head.) 

Pommade (triumphant). He doesn't 
belong to me, this fish! (Disdainfully.) 
I am foolish to get so vexed, and you can 
go ahead and fish if you want to; this 
fish isn't mine ! Ah ! Hold on ! I have 
it; fish away ! Fish for him, and let's see ! 

Garrigou. I will fish for him if I want 
to. 

Pommade. All right. Fish for him, 
then! 

Garrigou, annoyed, casts his line. The 
same thing occurs as before. The cork 
sinks, Garrigou pulls in and there 
is the barbel. But the fish, seeing who 
has caught him, detaches himself pre- 
cipitately and returns to bis natural 
element, manifesting a profound dis- 
gust. 

Pommade. There! I hope you are 
satisfied now. 

Garrigou (astounded). But, but, 
but . . . 

Pommade. Leave us alone now, Theo- 
dore and me. You disgust us both with 
your jailbird's face. That's what it is, 
and with cause enough ! And now mind 
this : if ever you have the audacity again 
to put a hand on my arm, I will put a 
foot on you. That's what I'll do. 

— Lizez-moi, Paris. [Translation, 
Lotus Magazine.] 



